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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: MEXICO 


Item 1977 1978  %Change2/ 1979 %Change2/ 
/ 


GDP at Current Prices 83,025 92,426 25% 120,097 

GDP at Constant (1960) Prices 18,228 19,350 7 20,865 

Per Capita GDP, Current, Dollars 1,290 1,393 22. 1,757 

Fixed Capital Formation, at Sc375 4,098 15. 4,835 
1960 Prices 


Industrial Production (1970=100) 


General Index 147.8 : ‘ 277% 
Manufactures (24.3)2/ 145.7 ; : 172. 
Petroleum (3.6)2 174.0 : : 230. 
Petrochemicals (.4)3/ 185.1 é‘ : 248. 
Mining (1.1)3. 120.3 22. : 127. 
Electricity (1.2)3/ 183.6 ; i 218. 
Construction (6.3)3/ 144.5 ; : 183. 


Money, Prices, Population 


Money Supply (Billions of 196.0 . : 345.9 
pesos at end of period) 

Consumer Price Index 263.5 . e 365.9 
(Average 1970=100) 

Wholesale Price Index 288.4 . : 395.0 
(Average 1970=100) 

Population (thousands mid-yr) 64,350 ‘ 68,340 


Balance of Payments 


Current Account Receipts 8,404 
Exports?/ 4,418 
U.S. Share (percent) 66 
Crude 0il Exports 988 
Current aoe Expenditures 10,027 
Imports+ 5,890 
U.S. Share (percent) 64 
Balance on Current Account -1,623 
Balance on Capital Account 2,229 
Errors and Omissions -101 
International Reserves2/ 1,968 
(End of period) 
Average Exchange Rates 22.58 
(Mex. $/U.S. $1) 


National Accounts_ 


16,403 
8,913 
69 
3,789 
20,650 
12,097 
63 
-4,247 
4,555 
89 
3,088 
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22.81 


Peso data converted at average exchange rate for period. Percent changes 
apply to peso data. 

Change over year-earlier data except when otherwise indicated. 

Figures in parentheses refer to sector's share of GDP in 1978. 

Figures do not include in-bond assembly industry trade. 

Includes gold at the market price, silver, foreign exchange and reserve 
position in the IMF. Reserve change does not equal sum of current account 
balance, capital balance and errors and omissions because of revaluation of 
gold reserves already held by Mexico. 


SOURCE: Bank of Mexico Reports; Annexes to Third Report of the President; 
Embassy Estimates 





SUMMARY 


Economic activity in Mexico, as measured by the Gross Domestic Product, 
increased 8.0% in 1979. Increased public sector spending on both current 
and capital accounts as well as increased private investment were the main- 
springs of the impressive growth. An easy monetary policy assisted the 
growth process, but also aggravated inflation. Domestic economic output 
did not increase as fast as demand. As a result, imports of goods and 
services grew faster than exports, in spite of oil exports more than doubling 
in value. The record deficit on the current account of the balance of pay- 
ments was easily financed by public and private external borrowing. The 
petroleum sector was once again the fastest growing, followed by petro- 
chemicals, construction and government services. Agricultural output declined 
in real terms. 


The Mexican economy should grow at a rate close to 8% in 1980. Govern- 
ment policies are geared to this objective, which is considered a prerequisite 
to achieving a 4% increase in employment. The President recently reiterated 
the above two figures as annual targets for the period through 1982, when his 
administration ends. Mexico's oil wealth will play an important role in the 
government's economic development strategy by removing the external constraint 
to a high growth rate. Foreign exchange earnings from oil and natural gas 
will treble from 1979 to 1980. The rate of increase of oil production may 
decline after this year. Mexico's current account may remain in deficit in 
1980 due to stagnation of non-oil merchandise exports and continued growth 
of imports. While rejecting, at least for the present, membership in the 
multilateral trade organization, GATT, the President has reaffirmed Mexico's 
policy of trade liberalization. There will be no serious external constraint 
to continued high economic growth, but domestic bottlenecks do exist and 
include shortages of skilled labor, continuing transportation bottlenecks, 
and occasional shortages of key commodities. In addition, inflationary 
pressures are increasing and may require corrective measures that could slow 
the economic growth rate. These problems should not have more than a 
marginal impact on the growth rate; economic activity in 1980 should be up 
in virtually every sector. 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Gross Domestic Product Up 8.0% in 1979 


Mexico's Gross Domestic Product (GDP) increased 8.0% from 1978 to 1979, 
according to preliminary data. This is the highest growth rate in ten years. 
Economic output was stimulated by an 18% real increase in both public and 
private investment, and a 14.5% increase in public consumption. Private 
consumption increased 6.6% in real terms. Aggregate demand, as measured by 
expenditure for investment and consumption plus exports, increased 9.9% from 
1978 to 1979. The increase in domestic supply, as measured by the GDP, did 
not keep pace with the growth in aggregate demand. As a result, imports of 
goods and services increased 26.3% in real terms. Mexico's GDP in current 
pesos increased 30.1%, making the implicit price deflator 20.5%, compared 
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to 17.4% in the year-earlier period. The recovery of the Mexican economy 
from the period of 1976-77, when economic growth averaged 2.7%, is indeed 
impressive, but the cost in terms of inflationary pressures is cause for 
concern. 


Public Sector Spending and Private Investment 
Stimulate Economic Activity 


The high economic growth rate reflects government policy as exercised 
through the public sector budget and the recovery of confidence on the part 
of the private sector. 


Public sector spending increased by well over 30%, in current pesos, 
from 1978 to 1979. Federal government outlays were up 36.1%, according to 
preliminary data. Current spending increased 33.9%, with transfer payments 
up 37.5%. Included in the transfer payments are various subsidies. Capital 
spending increased 46.5%, the highest increase in recent years. Public 
works and school buildings appear to be the major beneficiaries of the 
increased capital spending. Petroleos Mexicanos, or PEMEX, the government- 
owned oil monopoly, accounts for about one third of the total spending by 
the rest of the public sector, which, for budgetary purposes, is made up of 
27 government-owned companies and agencies. PEMEX's spending increased 57.4%, 
with capital outlays up 33.1% from 1978 to 1979. Spending by the Federal 
Electricity Commission (CFE), the second largest government-owned firm, also 
increased substantially. 


Public sector revenues did not grow as fast as spending, resulting in 
a widening of the public sector deficit. Net borrowing by the public sector 
increased from the equivalent of $7.1 billion in 1978 to $9.9 billion in 
1979. Of the 1979 amount, $3.3 billion was borrowed abroad, raising public 
sector external debt to $29.8 billion as of end-1979. The balance of the net 
financing to the public sector--$6.6 billion or roughly 150 billion pesos-- 
came from domestic sources. Credit from the central bank, the Bank of Mexico, 
to the federal government increased 102 billion pesos during 1979. 


Money Supply Increases Sharply 


The increase in central bank credit to the federal government was a key 
factor in the 37% increase in the "monetary base" from end-1978 to end-1979. 
This increase is, in turn, considered the basis of the 33% increase in the 
money supply (currency in circulation plus demand deposits) during this same 
period. Monetary policy has to be considered as easy during 1979. The Bank 
of Mexico ensured that the federal government had access to adequate 
financing, and permitted credit from the private banking system to expand 
by 36%, the bulk of which goes to the private sector. This was the largest 
such increase in recent years and undoubtedly was a factor in the substantial 
increase in private investment. By accommodating increased public sector 
spending and private investment, monetary policy undoubtedly aggravated 
inflationary pressures. One question to which no satisfactory answer has 
yet been made is why inflation is not higher than the various measures 
indicate, given that the money supply has been increasing at an annual 
rate in excess of 30% for the past several years. 
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Another noteworthy development in the monetary area was the resurgence 
of "dollarization." This term is generally interpreted to mean a more rapid 
increase in dollar-denominated deposits than in peso-denominated deposits. 
Mexico has no exchange controls and Mexican banks can accept deposits 
denominated in dollars or pesos. Interest rates on the former are tied to 
the London Euro-dollar market. As rates in this market were increasing in 
the second and third quarter of 1979, dollar-denominated deposits increased 
at a very rapid rate. To counter this, the central bank raised interest 
rates on peso deposits and began adjusting these on a weekly basis in August. 
This slowed the growth of dollar deposits, but by end-1979, dollar-denominated 
liabilities of the private banks had increased to 17.3% of total liabilities, 
compared to 14.5% a year earlier. The "dollarization" phenomenon also 
indicates how closely the Mexican and U.S. financial markets are tied. 
Interest rates on peso deposits virtually have to move in the same direction 
as U.S. interest rates and at a higher level. 


Current Account Deficit Widens--Financing Is No Problem 


The deficit on current account transactions in the balance of payments 
increased 81% from 1978 to 1979, to a record $4.2 billion. The strong 
domestic demand, noted above, impacted on the external sector by boosting 
demand for imports and by diverting some goods and services otherwise 
available for export to the domestic market. Excluding crude oil, exports 
of goods and services increased 24% from 1978 to 1979. Merchandise exports, 
excluding oil, were up only 15%, indicating a negligible growth in real terms. 
Other categories of current account receipts did better. Tourism earnings 
were up 27%, and the value-added by the in-bond assembly plants increased 44%. 


Virtually every category of imports increased. Among merchandise imports, 
capital goods were up 72%, reflecting the limited availability of domestically 
produced capital goods and the 18% real increase in gross fixed investment. 
Imports of intermediate goods increased 39%, reflecting the growing appetite 
of Mexican industry. Imports of consumer goods increased 59%, but these 
accounted for only 6% of total imports. Mexico's policy of trade liberal- 
ization may have had some impact on demand for imports but a more important 
factor was the growth in aggregate demand. To a certain degree the increased 
current account deficit was welcome in that the larger volume of imports 
reduced pressures on domestic prices. 


The current account deficit was easily financed. Private sector capital 
flows, including "Errors and Omissions," were positive by $1.1 billion, com- 
pared to a $9 million negative figure in 1978. In the period mid-1976 through 
the third quarter of 1978, the private sector had been repaying external debt. 
The private sector began to borrow abroad in late 1978 and continued borrowing 
abroad through 1979. Its willingness to incur external debt is indicative of 
its renewed confidence, but this inhibits the ability to use monetary policy as 
an anti-inflation tool. The private sector can bypass tighter domestic credit 
policies by borrowing abroad. The public sector easily met the balance of the 
current account deficit through its own external borrowing. In the first half 
of 1979, the public sector refinanced some of its external debt denominated in 
foreign currencies other than the dollar, and some of its dollar loans, in 
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order to take advantage of the narrower spreads available in the inter- 
national capital markets. The Bank of Mexico's international reserves 
increased almost $800 million in 1979, to $3.1 billion as of December 31. 
Roughly $500 million of this increase reflects the higher market prices 
for gold and silver. 


Petroleum Output Leads Economic Growth 


Looking at domestic economic activity by sector, petroleum, petro- 
chemicals, construction and government services all experienced real growth 
rates of more than 10%. Output in the agarian sectors declined slightly and 
output in the mining sector increased only 42. 


Not surprisingly, the petroleum sector was the fastest growing part of 
the Mexican economy in 1979. Extraction of crude oil, condensates, and gas 
liquids was up 21.7% and the volume of refined products increased 9.32. 
Natural gas production increased 14%. Production of crude lagged slightly 
behind objectives, due in part to problems with offshore drilling rigs. The 
oil spill from the Ixtoc well in the Gulf of Campeche was finally stopped in 
March 1980. 


The 12% growth in the construction sector reflects the importance of 
public sector spending which finances roughly two-thirds of this sector's 
activity. Output in the manufacturing sector increased a healthy 8.52%. 
Output of consumer durables increased 13.5% whereas that of non-durable 
consumer goods grew 7.5%. Output of capital goods increased 16.6%. This 
is a relatively small sector, and one that the Mexican government is trying 
to promote. The fastest growing industries were transportation equipment 
(up 20.2%) and machinery (up 18.2%). 


While mining output was up only half that of the average growth rate of 
the economy as a whole, this still represents this sector's best showing in 
five years. The increase in output reflects the coming into production of 
La Caridad copper mine. Silver production declined 4.1% in volume in spite 
of the increase in world silver prices in 1979. The production of gold also 
declined. 


The rural sectors proved a disappointment once more. The volume of 
agricultural production declined an estimated 2% from 1978 to 1979. Output 
of such basic foodstuffs as beans, corn and wheat declined 32%, 18%, and 
12%, respectively. The production declines occurred in the rain-fed areas. 
Output was up in the wealthier, irrigated areas. Output in the livestock 
and fishing sectors increased. 


The services sector grew substantially. Government services increased 
10.5%, reflecting the increase in government expenditures and employment. 
Commerce grew 8%, reflecting in part the surge in imports. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1980 AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S. 


Government to Pursue Growth-Oriented Policies 


The Mexican government's economic growth strategy calls for continued 
high growth in 1980. This is viewed as essential to achieving the govern- 
ment's employment objectives and thereby reducing over time Mexico's under- 
employment problem. Increased employment is seen as the means to make 
income distribution more equitable and to minimize disruptive social tensions. 
In 1979, employment increased an estimated 4%, a rate that the government 
hopes to perpetuate. As a means to achieve a 7.5 to 8.0% growth rate in 
1980, public sector spending will increase once again and monetary policy 
will be expansive. Stabilization efforts have been put aside; the President 
has publicly recognized that inflation in 1980 will not be less than in 1979. 
He has said on a number of occasions that inflation wili be dealt with by 
increasing the supply of goods and services rather than reducing aggregate 
demand. 


‘Role of Oil in Economic Policy 


Mexico's oil wealth plays a key role in the country's development 
strategy. While oil accounts for a relatively small part of the GDP-- 
roughly 4%--the increased petroleum output has had a catalytic impact on 
other sectors, particularly construction and petrochemicals. More 
importantly, Mexico's growing petroleum exports have reduced, if not 
eliminated, the existence of an external constraint on domestic economic 
growth. There is for all practical purposes no shortage of foreign exchange. 
‘What is not provided through the increase in oil (and other) exports has been 
easily obtained from the international capital markets. The country's oil 
wealth has also aided economic growth by underpinning the confidence of the 
private sector. 


The question of how Mexico will use its oil revenues is often asked. 
In a narrow technical sense there is no answer. The government has opted to 
treat its tax revenue from domestic gasoline sales and from the 50% levy on 
exports of oil and gas as general revenues; these will not be isolated in a 
special fund to finance specific projects. Hence, to determine how the oil 
revenues will be spent requires a thorough review of the budget. More 
generally, Mexico wants to use its oil wealth to expand and decentralize 
its industrial base and increase agricultural output in order that at some 
future date, the economy will be able to maintain reasonably high rates of 
growth and support its population at reasonable standards of living without 
being dependent on oil exports. 


Another Year of High Economic Growth Anticipated 


The Mexican economy should enjoy another year of high economic growth 
in 1980. It is possible, however, that the growth rate will be somewhat 
below the 8.0% registered in 1979. The reasons for this would be the 
existence of bottlenecks in terms of skilled labor, transportation and some 
key commodities. Other factors that could result in a slower growth rate 
include the possibility of a recession in the United States, higher interest 
rates, and the possibility that the Mexican government might take measures 
to reduce domestic inflationary pressures. 
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Public sector spending is budgeted to increase roughly 10% in real terms 
from 1979 to 1980 in order to support an economic growth rate of 7.5 to 8.02%. 
Investment outlays are to increase faster than current spending. The purpose 
is to provide a basis for increased production that can, over time, alleviate 
inflationary pressures. The 1980 budget also calls for slight shifts in 
spending priorities. The priority sectors are agriculture, transportation, 
commerce and social services. The objectives include increasing agricultural 
production in order to provide a better livelihood for rural workers as well 
as to reduce the need to import basic foodstuffs and expanding the capacity 
of the transportation system, especially railroads, in order to eliminate 
this bottleneck to future economic growth. Commerce has become a priority 
sector, apparently because of the need to import and distribute increasing 
amounts of basic foodstuffs. The social services sector includes health, 
education and welfare. This is considered to be a priority sector in part 
because of the longer-term benefits from better health and education and in 
part because the country's increased oil wealth leads to higher expectations. 
Industry has been a priority sector for some years and shows in the budget 
largely through spending by PEMEX. The government says that the increase in 
PEMEX's investment spending will be moderated somewhat in 1980 because PEMEX 
will be reaching its production targets. 


Mexico's planning efforts continue and are beginning to be reflected 
in the budget process. The National Industrial Development Plan (NIDP) is 
supposed to begin showing results this year. Work on individual plans for 
various industrial sub-sectors in the context of the NIDP is reportedly 
on-going, though none have been announced. Additional sectoral plans are 
being published. One is for the Mexican Food System (SAM), the purposes of 
which are to achieve self sufficiency in foodstuffs and improve the diet of 
lower-income groups. Further efforts are being made to increase production 
of basic consumer goods at relatively low prices in order to reduce the 
impact of inflation on lower income groups. Finally, the government has 
stated that the Global Development Plan is to be published in Spring, 1980. 
This plan will bring together the various sectoral plans and will presumably 
be used as a basis for budgeting during the final two years of the Lopez 
Portillo Administration. 


Prospects for Various Sectors 


Petroleum is likely to be the fastest growing sector of the economy once 
more in 1980. The President recently announced that daily crude production, 
at 2.1 million barrels a day (mbd) as of April 1, will reach a level between 
2.25 and 2.5 mbd by the end of the year. Exports are expected to reach 1.1 mbd 
by mid-year. Natural gas output reached 1.3 trillion cubic feet by April l. 
The President also stated that, if needed, oil production may be increased to 
2.7 mbd in 1981. Future production and export levels are uncertain. It is 
possible that the rate of increase of oil production will decline after this 
year. Output of basic petrochemicals should also increase by at least 8% in 
1980 and provide a basis for further growth of the secondary petrochemical 
industry which is considered to have excellent prospects and receives special 
incentives under the NIDP. 


The manufacturing sector led Mexico's growth for most of the post-war 
period. Its growth rate slipped relative to that of petroleum and government 
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services in the 1970's, but it remains a priority sector for Mexico's growth 
in the rest of this century. The NIDP focuses on this sector and gives 
emphasis, through various tax incentives, to small and medium sized companies 
and to the production of capital goods. The former have a priority status 
because they tend to be more labor-intensive than large firms. The latter's 
priority status reflects the government's concern that Mexico is excessively 
dependent on imports to'meet the demand for capital equipment. The trans- 
portation equipment industry will be one of the fastest growing in the 
manufacturing sector. All the auto firms operating in Mexico have announced 
major investments to be undertaken over the next several years. The projects 
will supply both the domestic market and foreign markets. 


The construction industry should enjoy another good year in 1980, due in 
large part to the further increases in public sector spending. Electrical 
energy output is expected to grow at around 9% in 1980, the average growth 
rate for the past decade. Mining, a historically important economic activity, 
has been in the doldrums for many years, but shows increased signs of life, 
based largely on exploitation of the country's copper and silver resources. 


Agriculture will continue to receive large infusions of government funds 
as it has since the early 1970's. Unfortunately, increased spending on 
agriculture has not shown up in production increases. Not much growth is 
expected in this sector in 1980, making large scale imports of foodstuffs 
necessary. In January 1980, the U.S. and Mexican governments agreed on a 
supply/purchase commitment covering some 7.3 million tons of basic agricultural 
commodities. 


Future Employment Gains May Be Limited 


Employment in Mexico increased an estimated 4% in both 1978 and 1979. 
These increases followed two years of slow growth in the number of people 
actively employed which reflected the slow economic growth during that period. 
Skilled labcr appears in.short supply at the present time. This may be a 
constraint on attaining a high growth rate of both economic activity and 
employment in 1980. While Mexico is directing increasing resources and 
attention to the need for education and technical training, the benefits 
come only after a number of years. 


Mexican labor was unusually cooperative with the government's 
stabilization program over the years 1977-79. During this period, the 
minimum wage rcse somewhat less than the national consumer price index. 
Wages for skilled workers rose at a faster rate than the minimum wage and 
wage costs for businesses probably rose still faster as the labor unions 
were often able to achieve higher increases in fringe benefits than in actual 
wages. Thus far in 1980, wage increases appear to be running at about a 20% 
annual rate. There is some concern that if the rate of inflation continues 
to exceed this, labor may demand special, general wage increases. The March 
1980 CPI was 9.5% above that of December 1979, and 23.6% above the year 
earlier figure. The sharp increase since end-1979 is due in part to special 
and seasonal factors. The former is the introduction of a Value Added Tax 
(VAT) on January 1, 1980. While the 10% VAT replaced a cascade sales tax 
which had a similar effective rate, merchants appear to have taken advantage 
of the VAT to raise prices. The VAT is expected to result in increased tax 
revenues over time as evasion will be more difficult. 
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External Payments Position Should Improve 


Mexico's balance of payments position should improve significantly in 
1980. Oil and natural gas exports should bring in revenues of at least $11 
billion compared to $3.8 billion in 1979. The latter began in January of 
this year. This will enable, and probably even encourage, the Mexican govern- 
ment to continue its trade liberalization policy. Most forecasters are pre- 
dicting an increase in imports of roughly the same magnitude as in 1979. 
Non-oil exports may not perform very well. Their rate of increase declined 
throughout 1979, and preliminary data for January 1980 indicates this decline 
is continuing. It is possible that non-oil exports will decline in real 
terms, reflecting strong domestic demand, slower growth in the U.S., and the 
relative rates of inflation in the U.S. and Mexico. 


In 1979, Mexico completed negotiations toward adhering to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The question of whether Mexico should 
join GATT was debated nationally. After hearing the various opinions, the 
President announced on March 18 that membership in GATT would be postponed 
indefinitely even though, as the President realized, Mexico may not be able 
to join under such favorable conditions as had been negotiated in 1979. The 
President stated that the policy of trade liberalization would continue and 
that rather than participate in multilateral trade negotiations within the 
GATT framework Mexico would continue to negotiate on a bilateral basis. 


It is possible that Mexico will not have a current account deficit in 
1980, though most forecasters are predicting a deficit of one to two billion 
dollars. In any case, Mexico will have substantial external borrowing require- 
ments due to the need to refinance maturing debt. This alone will amount to 
$6-7 billion, but should not present any problems as Mexico enjoys a favor- 
able credit rating in the international credit markets. 


Mexico's improved balance of payments position combined with its 
excellent access to international credit markets causes the government to 
take a cautious attitude toward foreign direct investment. At the same time 
foreign direct investment is welcome and indeed sought after on a selective 
basis. Except in areas where prohibited, foreigners can hold up to 49% of 
a firm's equity with only minor conditions. Exceptions to this rule can be 
granted but this is done only sparingly and usually when the foreign invest- 
ment offers something special such as advanced technology, significant 
employment increases, increased exports, and/or reduced imports. Most 
foreign direct investment is in the manufacturing sector. 


A Vigorous And Growing Market 


Mexico will continue to be an attractive market for U.S. exporters and 
there will be strong increases in demand for capital goods and high technology 
equipment over the next several years. The most dynamic market is that for 
petroleum/petrochemical equipment. PEMEX imported © $492 million dollars 
worth of equipment during 1978; 70% was purchased from the U.S. PEMEX 
maintains purchasing offices in Houston and New York. The government's 
declared intention to give agriculture more emphasis should mean a growing 
market for imported agricultural equipment as well as commodities. The 
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Federal Electricity Commission is investing around $1 billion annually 

to double Mexico's generating capacity every six years. Most of the larger 
equipment items have to be imported and the power market is attractive for 

U.S. suppliers of many items. Projected investment in the transportation 
system should provide good sales opportunities in the railroad infrastructure 
and port improvement as well as for heavy construction equipment. Other 

areas with good potential for the U.S. exporter are mining equipment, machine 
tools, computers and peripherals, electronic instruments, components, and 
electronic production equipment (not consumer electronic goods), communications 
equipment, and automotive equipment. 


The U.S. supplier has enjoyed a traditional advantage in the Mexican 
market due to proximity and to the large number of U.S. processes employed 
in Mexican industry. However, the news of Mexico's oil wealth and economic 
boom has led to vigorous marketing offensives from Japan, Germany, France, 
Canada, and Brazil among others. Many of these suppliers have outpaced their 
U.S. counterparts in such essentials as printing of promotional literature, 
catalogs, etc., in Spanish. A more vigorous promotional effort and greater 
use of the Spanish language will be necessary if the U.S. is to maintain and 
increase its share of this important market. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce offers a full range of commercial services 
in Mexico through Embassy Commercial Officers and the staff of the Export 
Development Office, which houses the finest exhibition facilities in Mexico 
City. The exhibitions planned at the EDO for the remainder of this year are 
Information Processing (June 3-6), Electronic Production and Test Equipment 


(June 24-26), Process Controls (July 15-18), Metallurgical Equipment 

(August 19-21), Plastics Production Equipment (September 23-26), Sound and 
Music Equipment (October 21-23), Graphic Arts Equipment (November 11-14), and 
Furniture Making Equipment (December 2-4). Part or all of the EDO may be 
rented at reasonable rates by U.S. firms, subject to EDO schedules and policies, 
for private exhibitions or seminars with a minimum of customs problems. Con- 
tact the U.S. Department of Commerce for further information. 


*% U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1980—311-056/278 
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